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TRADE JOURNALS WANT 
FACTS AND IDEAS. 


Writing for trade and technical journals is 
unlike writing for most other markets, in one 
important respect. Style is relatively un- 
important. Sentence structure may be un- 
sound ; even the grammar of the would-be- 
writer may be at fault ; but if he is a good 
mechanic and can tell other mechanics what 
to do and how to do it ; if he is a window- 
display man and can suggest timely and at- 
tractive displays that retail merchants can 
use in their own windows ; if he has no more 
than a good merchandising sense and a nose 
for merchandising news, he can find a mar- 
ket for almost anything he can put on paper. 

Don’t misunderstand me. A _ well written 
article, neatly typed, that goes right to the 
point, tells a straight story and then stops, 


will always have a better chance of acceptance 
than another which is handwritten, which 
wanders here and there around the subject, 
and on which an unfortunate editor would 
need to spend half a day to put it into shape 
for the linotype man. When such an article 
happens to come in the editor may be too busy 
to bother with it at all. The rate of payment 
for the two articles also will be different, and 
rightly so. Yet because comparatively few 
mechanics are also good writers, editors will 
go to a lot of trouble to redeem an otherwise 
hopeless manuscript if it is found to contain 
a worth-while idea. More than once, in an 
experience of ten years as a trade journal 
editor, I have accepted and paid for such an 
an article when the manuscript itself had to 
be entirely rewritten and the _ illustrations, 
which had been crudely drawn with lead pen- 
cil on brown wrapping paper, had to be re- 
drawn properly for reproduction. 

Similarly, the story of a successful business 
and the plans and methods that have helped to 
build it up may be very crudely told, but if 
it bears the earmarks of fact and the plans 
described are practical and novel — parti- 
cularly novel — it is tolerably sure to win an 
acceptance, if not from one editor then from 
another. 

The number of trade and technical journals 
is very large. Probably no line of business is 
without one, and many lines are represented 
by from half-a-dozen to a score. In scope 
and in the kind of material used they vary a 
good deal. They vary a good deal in their 
stafidards and in their rates of payment. 
The tendency in all lines, however, is to get 
away from theorizing and long-drawn-out 
dissertations on this and that and down to 
brightly-told stories of successful merchants 
and merchandising, or to concise and practical 
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directions for the workshop end of the busi- 
ness. 

Instead of generalizing about advertising, I 
would say to writers, show some of the ad- 
vertisements merchants have- actually used, 
and why they are good or bad. If you don't 
know enough about advertising to do so, 
don’t try to write upon the subject at all. 

Instead of saying some wordy nothings 
about selling, tell of the unusual selling plans 
that have really proved their value — giving 
in detail how they were carried out and with 
what results. If you name the merchant and 
the city so much the better, as a rule. 

Similarly, if your subject is business-letter 
writing, your chances of acceptance will be 
increased if you show, as well as tell, how a 
good letter should be written ; and if you are 
writing upon profits and records, 
give specific directions for figuring the one 
and send along a sample record form that may 
be used to illustrate and explain the other. 

Where can such found? Un- 
less you live in the middle of a prairie, it is 
all around, whichever way you turn. 


business 


material be 


There 
is hardly a store, an office, a manufacturing or 
distributing plant that hasn't a story of its 
own to tell, if you know how to go after it 
and get it. 

Make friends of men in as many different 


lines as possible. Tell them what you are do- 
ing and what you want. Don’t be afraid to 
ask questions. And photograph as you go. 
A sharp photograph of a novel advertising 
sign, a well-trimmed window, a smart delivery 
van, of some time- or labor-saving de- 
vice in the workshop or of an unusual de- 
tail of store arrangement—almost any number 
of such “snaps” may be sold as separate 
photo-paragraphs or grouped into larger illus- 
trated articles. The merchant himself may 
see nothing unusual in any of these things. 
It is up to you to “see” them, to dig them 
up, to be sure you miss no essential details ; 
but handle such material to good advantage 
when you get it, and the merchant will be just 
as glad to see it in print as the editor of a 
good journal will be to get it and print it. 
You may make good friends of both at the 
same time. 

One final word : Be sure of your facts. If 
you don’t know, find out ; if you don’t under- 
stand, make no attempt to explain. Scrupu- 
lous accuracy is one of the first essentials of 
successful writing for trade and_ technical 
journals ; and the editors of such journals 
usually know their own field well and _ will 
give but little consideration to any writer who 
is found to be careless in this particular. 
Francis R. Bentley. 


Oak Park, Il. 





WHAT THE EDITOR OF THE COSMOPOLITAN WANTS. 


4 a. 1 » 
The Cosmopolitan wants the world’s best 


writers’ best stories. This does not necessar- 
ily mean “the world’s best-known writers.” 
I have a pretty strong feeling that some of 
our best writers of today never have been 
heard of, except in their communities. 
I should like to do everything in my power 
I know of no 
than the 


own 


to encourage the newcomers. 
greater encouragement, however, 
showing we are making on the Cosmopolitan’s 
contents page each month ; 
ning to find new names on it. 

I believe THE Writer would do 
service to literature by continually pounding 


you are begin- 


a great 


away at this fact: that instead of scorning 
the new writer, the editor would give his 
right arm to find one. We need new writers 
badly. Furthermore, we need some new note 
in fiction. I should not be surprised to find 
we need to return to the old romantic school. 
We have been trying to amuse ourselves with 
realism for a long time ; and we have found 
that other things besides suicide, murder, and 
the eternal triangle are entertaining. 

We all want something big and wholesome. 
We want writers who will write because they 
love to write, because they can’t help writing 
—and writers who will forget, for the time 
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being, that there is such a thing as a motion 
picture. So many have carried the film idea 
too far, and you will find, strangely enough, 
that the people who are not trying to write 
both for the magazines and the screen are 
the people who are doing the best work for 
both — and that those who are deliberately 
sitting down to hammer a magazine story 
into a motion-picture plot because it is a mo- 
tion-picture plot are the ones who are going 
into oblivion. 


Not only are we out to get new writers, 





but we are working with them on every story 
that has the germ of an idea that pleases us. 
We believe that the editor is a mighty factor 
in the newer literary game ; that he has to be 
what is, more or less, a collaborator with the 
writer. It is not such a hard job to go out 
and pay more money than any one else and 
thus corral the greater part of the best writ- 
ers. The real job is to help the world’s best 
writers to write better than they ever wrote 
before. Verne Hardin Porter. 


New ‘York, N. Y. 





Ministers have furnished a larger per cent. 
of writers in proportion to their number than 
any other calling or profession of men. Some 
enter the editorial field entirely and others 
write books. Still others enjoy 
work at odd moments. 

It would help many other ministers serv- 
ing small congregations to keep from grow- 
ing rusty if they would use their spare time 
for side-line writing for magazines. It would 
quicken them intellectually, inspire them to 
better service, increase their audience and 
awaken them to renewed interest in life if 
they would take up writing at spare moments. 

3eing a minister, I find much difference be- 
tween preaching a sermon to the people of a 
congregation who take what I give them be- 
cause I am their minister and submitting an 
article to some editor at “ Usual Rates” and 
getting a rejection slip because I did not meas- 
ure up. 


free-lance 


It is this grindstone of side-line writing 
which keeps my axe sharpened. The verse- 
writing develops my power in poetic imagina- 


tion, which helps me in my preaching. The 
general audience broadens thinking. The 
critical editor makes me careful. The large 
circulation makes my greater audience. The 


varied conditions of !ife among :caders and 
publishers increases versatiiity. 
No, side-line writing can never be a substi- 


tute for preaching, but it can Le a mighty 








WRITING AS A SIDE-LINE FOR MINISTERS. 







help. It can keep me mentally alert, 


ually active, keen in 


spirit- 
discernment, generally 
useful, broad in sympathy, and confident of 
victory — if my acceptances exceed my rejec- 
tions. 

In the mean time the minister has many op- 
portunities to get subject matter which he 
can turn into cash in a few minutes with a 
typewriter. Even if the checks are small, they 
are extras, and their average exceeds the aver- 
age wedding fee. From every point of view, 
writing is a side-line which has profit without 
loss for ministers. 

Writing Sunday School publications 
may not be the most remunerative writing, but 
it has attractive features for those who are 
suited for it. Matter written for the genercl 
Sunday School publications finds a large mar- 
ket. The articles which do not get acceptance 
at one place will likely find it elsewhere — if 
not entirely unsuited for publication. 

To be successful in this work, needs 
large experience in Sunday School and church 
work, fair average ability to write, and some- 
thing to say. The publishers are kind and 
considerate, and the pay generally ranges from 
a half-cent to a cent a word. 

The publication boards of the various de- 
nominations are looking for new ideas, meth- 
ods in work, and suggestive plans, not unlike 
the “ how to do” paragraphs in the home mag- 
azines. Unless one is well versed, or on the 


for 


one 
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staff of writers, it is wise to leave all denom- 
inational matters for the staff. 

The long article is no longer in demand. 
Discussions are hard to sell. The article with 
fewer than three hundred words meets with 
more favor than one with more. A good live 
subject handled in a live way is wanted. Sug- 
gest something that is live and workable. 
Quit when you are through. 

Writing for church papers pays so little 
that few writers who can land elsewhere wi'l 
devote much time to it. By the church papers, 
I mean the weekly publications of the various 
denominations. Nearly all of them have their 
material furnished free by ministers and 
church workers. Even when they pay for 
articles, the price is so small that the writer 
feels the need of looking for more remunera- 
tive markets. Of course, the larger field oc- 
cupied by the leading non-sectarian publi- 
cations like the Christian Herald, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor World, and other similar 
papers enables them to pay fairly well, for 
church publications ; but I have found that 
the household journals pay far better, buy 
much more, and generally furnish a much 
more profitable market than the denomina- 
tional weeklies. 

Writing for the homiletical magazines must 
be left almost entirely for those who have 
been technically trained to be ministers, and 
evangelists, and church workers. With such 
magazines, the methods department is the best 
buyer. It is always on the lookout for good 
new ideas to raise money, conduct compaigns 
or revivals, build churches, maintain choirs, 
or Sunday schools, and carry on every form of 
church work. Reports of the latest success 
told in a few words are always in demand — 
provided the idea is new. 

As in writing for Sunday School publi- 
cations, not only is it wise to be non-sectarian 
in the writing, but many of the magazines de- 
mand it. I have been writing for one for a 
dozen years and on its staff for ten years and 
do not even know to what denomination the 
editor belongs. This magazine insists on arti- 
cles that will appeal to Baptists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and all denominations alike. 
An advantage in writing for such a publi- 
cation is the ability to sell rejected materia! 
elsewhere. 


The advertising news article of veiled sug- 
gestion, which will advertise and increase the 
business of a  publication’s side lines, or 
friends or patrons, is almost sure to sell, if it 
is well prepared. To illustrate: I recently 
came across a Sunday school which has dis- 
tributed nearly fifteen hundred books in two 
years. Its method was one which if generally 
adopted would be likely to bring about the 
sale of thousands of books by the publishing 
boards of the various denominations. Every 
feature of it seemed new to me — material 
for a worth-while story, full of life. I wrote 
it up, in fewer than six hundred words. An 
ordinary Sunday School publication would 
have paid about three dollars for the article. 
Instead of offering it to one editor alone, I 
had thirty copies made and offered the article, 
syndicated, to as many Sunday School publi- 
cations at two dollars each. While all could 
not use the article, many did, and my returns 
were several times as much as they would 
ordinarily haye been. 

I have found general free-lance writing 
most satisfactory. It furnishes diversion, 
awakens interest, gives inspiration, and adds 
to pin money. By general writing, I mean the 
special article which ought have life and in- 
terest for a year and general use in a dozen 
or more magazines. The matter may deal 
with church work, Sunday School work, home 
finances, reform work, sociology, public 
health, uplift work, any one of a hundred 
ideas. 

I suppose such an article should be called 
the Special General Article. The main idea 
is to have another chance to sell if the maga- 
zine for which it is prepared does not want it. 
I got the idea from a buyer of Gospel songs, 
who kept insisting on Generally Useful Songs 
— songs that can be used anywhere and at all 
times and have real yalue. 

With the high cost of living and the profi- 
teer getting the headline space in nearly all 
publications, the article that deals with money 
is in demand. Money stories now are espe- 
cially popular. People are thinking cost, 
profit, loss, gain, buying, selling, futures, and 
all their kindred associations. 

The special article on money for general 
use must have facts. It must be mathemati- 
cally correct in its deductions. The money 
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article appeals to business-minded people and 
must stand investigation. 

The general free-lance writer who is in 
touch with the money spirit today can find 
opportunity to turn his information into cash 
in many ways. Little household articles on 
economy, little helps to profit, little ways to a 
bank account, money and matrimony, money 
and business, money and farming, money and 
health, the high cost of sickness, the high cost 
of weddings, and a thousand other subjects 
associated with money can be sold. 

Writing for prize contests has the dis- 
advantage that the time, labor, and material 
are lost if one does not win. This is speci- 
ally true of the stipulated conditions which 
make long articles or books conform to cer- 
tain regulations that make them suited for 
other uses. 

On the other hand some of the contests 
afford fine opportunities to pick up a few 
extra dollars for a few minutes’ work and 
get much free advertising. The author of 
America’s Creed got a thousand dollars and 
ten times that much value in glory and satis- 
faction from having served his country for 
a comparatively short time of work. I have 
twice received fifty-dollar checks for less 
than five minutes’ work — the idea won the 
prize from publications I had never seen. 

How many thousands missed the prize I 
am not sure, but several thousand did in one 
case, for it was a nation-wide contest con- 
ducted by one of the largest circulated publi- 
cations in the world. On the whole I have 
been fortunate, and yet I never devote a 
day’s work to any contest unless I can so 
plan that the product will be of value for 
use elsewhere if I fail to win. I lost in the 
contest for a state song, but my work sold 
elsewhere. I lost in a contest for a suffrage 
hymn but what I wrote was easily placed. 
In both cases I played safe. 
general value. 

Another value of prize-contest writing is 
the experience, which may suggest a dozen 
live articles which would not otherwise be 
produced. Experience, knowledge, facts, in- 
formation, ideas, and ability to express them 
in a way that will profit or entertain others 


My writing had 








this store of information is stock in trade. 
One of our successful writers of Gospel 
songs taught me a lesson several years ago. 
At that time he had on hand several hundred 
manuscripts and was increasing stock. He 
remarked “The extra rent to house them 
was small, and some one might want them 


some day.” Since then his work has become 
popular, and some one has wanted them and 
has paid for them. 

That brings me to the matter of stock 
kept on hand by writers on certain subjects. 
If one writes the generally useful article of 
permanent value, it becomes almost as stan- 
dard stock as sugar in a grocery store. Of 
course such articles must be such as will be 
of actual value, real service, and they may 
be generally adapted to many publications. 
Such productions are Gospel songs, secular 
songs, humor, satire, historical 
biographical sketches, ideas that inspire, 
helpful ideas for day school and Sunday 
School publications, and articles dealing with 
economics in home and national life. Not 
being a literary star to rise high for the ad- 
miration of the entire world, I find splendid 
diversion and some pay in stocking up on 
such articles — when I have some 
hours. 


sketches, 


spare 
A Sunday School idea, if a good one, 
is in demand with a dozen publications. If 
it comes back from one, another may accept 
it. If it remains unsold this year, it may go 
next year. Sometimes a_ special request 
comes for a special lot, and then I turn to 
my stored-up supply. The same is true of 
other articles on other lines of general value. 

Of course, one must be careful to avoid 
subjects that soon get out of date. Like- 
wise those of only local interest and value 
are not suitable for general stock. On the 
whole, I find this idea of increasing stock on 
hand of paragraphs and special articles of 
real value to be a very profitable one for the 
writer with only small ability as well as for 
the one with larger ability. Perhaps the most 
valuable feature is that if the writer ever be- 


comes generally popular the entire stock 
worth printing will sell. 
PARSONSBURG, Md. William C. Poole. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe WRITER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and 
Articles should be 


practical to say. 
closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


May not writers of short stories and edi- 
tors of fiction magazines find a suggestion of 
a popular yearning in 
newspaper editor, 


the appeal of an Ohio 


telegraphed to the state 


office of the Associated Press for real heart- 
interest stories rather than those of the 
“crime or short skirts” variety? The appeal 


as it came over the wires, said : “ Wonder if - 


somebody in this state could flash us a story 
today that is not crime or skirts. Just a 
simple, old-fashioned tale of love and sweet- 
ness and devotion — perhaps of mother love. 
Would it not be a dandy relief? I haven't 
seen such a yarn for many a day. Thanks.” 
The simple, affecting short story, dealing 
with the verities of human life, devoid of the 
flashy appeal of sexuality and crime, is sel- 
dom found between magazine covers now- 
adays, and there are countless readers, weary 
of the cheapness and vulgarity of the typical 
modern short story, who would welcome it. 


It seems to be a new fashion to print books 
with the leaves uncut at the bottom, instead 
of at the top in the old way. The easiest way 
to cut the leaves of such a book is to turn the 
book upside down and use the paper knife be- 
ginning at the back of the book, instead of 
at the front. It is an advantage to have the 
upper edges of the leaves trimmed evenly, in- 
stead of left rough by the paper knife, so 
that if a book is to be sent out uncut the new 
fashion has something to recommend it. 


> 
. * 


Justified complaint is made by Howard V. 
Sutherland, writing to the New York Times, 
about supergirls in fiction. “In the popular- 
priced magazines,” Mr. Sutherland says, “ for 
the past year the literary wolf pack has been 
hunting the supergirl. It is impossible to 
pick up a magazine of the kind referred to 
in which a marvelous specimen of supergirl- 
hood does not perform the prodigious and, 
that without batting an eyelid. Physically, 
mentally, morally, pulchritudinously, financi- 
ally, her like has never been known before. 
Either she twists the neck of a fire-breathing 
bull and flings a husky Colorado Sheriff over 
her shoulder and, although a criminal, be- 
comes his cherished wife ; or, having had a 
week’s experience in the Kalamazoo Mam- 
moth Emporium, she deigns to enter a New 
York department store and in three weeks be- 
comes Superintendent, finally marrying the 
middle-aged proprietor. She has been known, 
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this supergirl, to dictate in a week or so the 
policy of a metropolitan daily, having shown 
the managing editor he was but a beginner at 
the business ; she has flung herself into the 
stock market (Father having speculated 
with the usual results when mere men operate) 
and made a fortune overnight. As a side 
issue she saves the fortune of the handsome 
young man with the fascinating blue eyes, and 
marries him. All the stories end in marriage, 
yet one wonders what will happen when 
hubby comes to his senses.” 


There is reason for Mr. Sutherland’s com- 
plaint. Much of the fiction printed in the 
popular magazines is overdrawn, untrue to 
life, in many ways ridiculous. Why do the 
editors accept it? 


> 
* * 


It would be interesting to know how many 
responses there have been to this advertise- 
ment published in the Dial : — 


AMATEUR WRITER, now working 9—10 
hours daily and limited to evenings for reading, 
study and writing, solicits financial assistance 
to enable him to fully devote a year to study and 
writing. Address, etc. 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


[This department is open to readers of THE 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 





Here’s an economy hint for writers : When 
you take your ribbon off of the typewriter, 
rewind it. Then replace in the tin box and 
saturate with oil. Let it lay for two or three 
weeks. You will find it will be like new. 

M. M. 

The Metropolitan Magazine in an adver- 
tisement says: “Some one referred to the 
Metropolitan’s stories as ‘real life fiction.” 
We like that description. It describes best 
our aims. . . . Good fiction ought to do two 
things — it ought to entertain, also it ought 
to contain a contribution to life that will stay 
with you after you have laid the magazine 
aside. To change human lives by telling a 
story is sometimes easier than by preaching 2 


sermon. We seldom get out of ourselves and 
see ourselves as we are. But fiction which is 
living at the expense of others shows us 
others’ lives — and we make comparisons 
with our own and see ourselves as we are. 
. . « In dealing with contributors our policy 
has been to ask from them the sincerest and 
most human work; no sex stuff, no jazz 
novels ; none of the tommyrot -' oe 
the wicked vices of the rich and the saintly 
virtues of the poor, which can be dished up 
in such a way as to sell magazines very easily, 
has found its way into the Metropolitan. We 
never asked our writers to produce that sort 
of fiction. If you don’t ask them, or to put 
it more explicitly, if you don’t contract with 
them for so much a word to write that kind 
of twaddle then they don’t do it, because cer- 
tainly none of them want to. It is also a 
part of our history that we have held out a 
very helping hand to young and unknown 
writers. Some of the best things we print 
comes from unknown writers. We don’t be- 
lieve in the contract system, we don’t believe 
in tying up a writer for so many stories or 
so many novels a year. We take our fiction 
where we find it because we believe in it, not 
because we have ordered it and have got to 
pay for it and publish it whether we like it 
or not.” 


The Dial (New York) announcing that 
hereafter on January the first of each year it 
will acknowledge the service to letters of some 
one of those who have, during the twelve- 
month, contributed to its pages by the payment 
to him of two thousand dollars, says: “A 
year and a half ago the Dial set out to give a 
hand to the young writers and artists of 
America. Too many Mary Gardens and 
Henry Jameses had had to go abroad for 
recognition. We found it high time that 
somebody set up to recognize good work at 
home. So far, reckoning our accomplish- 
ment against our intention, we have accom- 
plished powerful little. We have, however, 
notably in the last few months, achieved, both 
here and in Europe, considerable recognition. 
We have also cut down that annual defic’t 
which we shall always take care does not 
eventuate in what, in the present state of af- 
fairs, we should deem a dishonorable income. 
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It is thus that we now find ourselves in a posi- 
tion both to extend our own recognition to 
another and to give that recognition some 
small pecuniary weight. . . . Money is al- 
ways the least significant of gifts : like a bad 
work of art it requires a descriptive tag. 
What we really want to give is leisure. If 
there were any way of doing up this leisure 
with white paper and a pink string, we should 
not have to fall back on so drab a medium. 
Since there is not, we have fixed a sum which 
should amount, when reckoned in the more 
important commodity, to approximately one 
year. But if the man or woman we hit on 
should turn out a live wire he may smuggle 
himself over to Italy ; favoured by Italian 
sunlight and the present rate of exchange the 
service to God might be proportionately pro- 
longed. . . . Why doesn’t somebody else 
(some fine fellow who does n’t know what the 
word deficit means) come over with two 


HUNDRED thousand? Why not?” 


*2 
> 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


The Tatler ( New York ), rapidly gaining 
circulation with its attractive pictures and 
text, has outgrown its quarters in the Strand 
Theatre Building, and has leased a commodi- 
ous suite in the new Gotham National Bank 
Building in Columbus Circle, 1819 Broadway 
The editor welcomes short, breezy, humor- 
ous material. 


All Outdoors (239 Fourth avenue, New 
York ) was established in 1913 with the in- 
tention of giving tabloid information about 
outdoor life and equipment, but the editor 
finds it very hard to get satisfactory material 
of this sort, as few correspondents paré their 
matter down to the point of fact. The maga- 
zine is now running a department called “ My 
Own Invention,” and the editor would like 
short descriptions of handy little stunts that 
any outdoor person may have stumbled upon 


for vacation or tramping trips, ranging from 
a new method of preparing beans to a clever 
way of carrying fresh eggs on the trail, — 
anything so long as it is practical, the shorter 
the better, and illustrated if possible. One 
dollar each will be paid for such items, pay- 
ment on publication. The magazine will also 
pay two dollars each for photographs of out- 
door life showing action. Views of scenery 
are not wanted. 





Dale R. Van Horn, Lincoln, Nebraska, an- 
nounces that he is in the market for photo- 
graphs and short articles depicting the uses 
of brick and tile, for publication in Brick 
Bats and Tile Tips, a house organ published 
in the interest of users of brick and tile, of 
which he is editor. He is also in the market 
for photographs of home-made devices, labor 
savers, and of concrete construction work. 
Material is reported upon promptly, and pay- 
ment at fair rates is made once a month. 


The American Magazine (New York) 
just now needs stories of about 5,000 words, 
and “Interesting People” articles of about 
1,000 words. 


The Love Story Magazine ( New York ) 
is especially interested in stories of filler 
length — of from 2,000 to 3,000 words — 
which have all the characteristics of the 
magazine’s line of fiction. 


Munsey’s Magazine ( New York) is now 
using serial stories, preferably of from 50,000 
to 80,000 words ; novelettes, of from 18,000 
to 25,000 words ; and short stories of any 
length up to 10,000 words, although the edi- 
tor is particularly glad to get stories of be- 
tween 2,000 and 5,000 words. The magazine 
also prints a few poems, but has abandoned 
general articles, and uses no departmental 
matter. 


The Woman’s Home Companion ( New 
York ) has just now a special need for short 
stories of about 2,500 words. Stories may 
treat of love, mystery, humor, pathos, child- 
hood, youth, old age, men, women, home life, 
or business life, and the scenes may be laid 
anywhere on earth, in the past, the present, 
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or the future. They may have plot and ac- 
tion, or merely atmosphere, but the theme 
must be interesting to the average normal 
human being, the story must be worth telling, 
and it must be well told, and, always, there 
must be a story. The magazine is especially 
interested in considering exceptionally good 
mystery stories. Besides the novels which 
the Woman’s Home Companion publishes 
serially, the magazine uses two-part stories 
of about 12,000 words. 


Sunset (San Francisco ) especially needs 
some short Western stories, with the love 
element emphasized. 


The Ten Story Book ( Chicago ) is in the 
market for realistic stories, sex stories, and 
radical stories. 


The special needs of the Youth’s Com- 
panion ( Boston ) just now are for good ad- 
venture stories, of from 3,000 to 3,500 words. 





The Follies (New York) needs. short 

stories with very rapid action and novel plots, 
mirroring the frothier, gayer side of life in 
New York. Romance, adventure, and Melo- 
drama are essential, and stories of the stage 
are particularly desired. Humorous and 
sentimental verse, epigrams, and fillers of all 
kinds are always in demand. 
The Youth’s World ( Philadelphia), a 
paper for boys of from thirteen to sixteen 
years, is in the market for stories and articles 
on any subjects that are of interest to live, 
active boys. Stories may be serious, humor- 
ous, practical, or full of adventure, and 
must be clean and of high moral tone, but not 
goody-goody. An occasional serial, of from 
four to six chapters is used, and good photo- 
graphs with accompanying descriptions are 
wanted. Short, snappy, up-to-date articles 
and brief paragraphs of a serious nature are 
also used. General articles should not ex- 
ceed 1,000 words, and much shorter ones are 
preferred. 


The Black Mask (New York) wants 
short, rapid action, mystery and detective 
stories of novel plot and logical solution. 





Stories may contain from 


1,000 
words, and novelettes may extend to 15,009 
words. 


to 5,000 


Personal Efficiency (Chicago) is in the 
market for good specific business-getting and 
efficiency-producing articles, of from 1,600 to 
2,000 words — of an inspirational nature, not 
an editorial type. The magazine also wants 
humorous business articles, of from 800 to 
1,600 words, pointing out the business “ red- 
tape” or old-fashioned methods persisted in 
by some firms, in preference to more up-to- 
date methods. Such articles, 
be written in an inoffensive way, and must 
have real constructive value. The editors are 
also anxious to obtain ideas for the “ Digest” 
page, covering short-cuts in business methods, 
ways of preventing waste and cutting down 
expenses, and successful sales ideas. Pay- 
ment is made at the rate of one cent a word, 
or one dollar an idea for the “ Digest” page. 
Intending contributors are advised to secure 
a sample copy of the magazine, which will be 
sent on addressing the Assistant Editor, Per- 
sonal Efficiency, 4046 South 
nue, Chicago. 


of course, must 


Michigan ave- 


The principal need of the Farmer’s Wife 
( St. Paul, Minn.) at present is good fiction 
for special occasions, such as Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and so forth. Miss Shaw, the 
editor, wishes to call attention to the fact that 
because the Farmer’s Wife is edited for farm 
women, it does not necessarily that 
only stories of farm life are purchased. 
Any thoroughly clean, wide-awake story with 
charm has a good chance with the Farmer’s 
Wife. 


follow 


The Top-Notch Magazine ( New York ) is 
always in the market for stories of sport, 
written to interest those who know nothing of 
the game. 

Screenland ( Hollywood, Calif.) is in the 
market for unusual, compelling short stories, 
of from 1,500 to 2,000 words. Such 
need not motion-picture 
topics. All stories used will be illustrated, 
and ample authorship credit will be given. 
Payment will be made at the rate of three- 


stories 
necessarily concern 
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fourths of a cent a word, with a premium 
added for exceptional merit. The magazine 
also wants short verse and articles — prefer- 
ably humorous or satirical — dealing inti- 
mately with the motion-picture people or the 
motion-picture industry. 





The Educational Review has passed from 
the control of George H. Doran Company to 
that of Doubleday, Page, & Company, and 
will hereafter be issued through the Educa- 
tional Department of the latter firm. Dr. 
Frank P. Graves, Dean of the School of 
Education at the University of Pennsylvania. 
will continue as editor. 





Beginning with the July issue, Cartoons 
Magazine will appear as Wayside Tales and 
Cartoons Magazine ( Chicago ). 





Life ( New York ) has removed to the cor- 
ner of Fifty-seventh street and Madison ave- 
nue. 


The American Agriculturist will hereafter 
be published in Cooperstown, N. Y. 





The Business Philosopher has 
from Chicago to Memphis. 


removed 


Adventure (New York) will be issued 
three times a month, beginning with the issue 
for October Io. 


The Green Book ( Chicago ) has suspended 


publication temporarily, the issue for July 
being the last number published. 





The Detroit Free Press pays one dollar 
apiece for photographs for its rotogravure 
page each Sunday. Each print submitted 
should have written on the back the subject 
of the picture, where taken, and the name and 
address of the sender. Postage should be 
sent for return, and prints 
dressed to the Rotogravure 
Press, Detroit, Michigan. 


should be ad- 
Editor, Free 





Authors’ 


Organiza- 


The executive committee of the 
League of America has ended that 


tion’s quarrel with the International Maga- 
zine Company by adopting a resolution ad- 
mitting that the concern’s policy as to the 
motion-picture rights of manuscripts accepted 
for publication was “ fair and equitable.” The 
league has asserted that the publishing com- 
pany was unfair in demanding that contribu- 
tors to its magazines surrender motion-picture 
rights to their articles. The company pub- 
lishes the Cosmopolitan Magazine, Hearst’s, 
Harper’s Bazar, and Good Housekeeping. 


The Community Theatre, Hollywood, 
Calif., announces a prize of $400 for the best 
full-length play, and a prize of $100 for the 
best one-act play. Contestants must be resi- 
dents of the United States, and the plays must 
be entirely original in subject matter, but may 
be written in collaboration. Dramatization 
of published stories or adaptations of profes- 
sionally presented plays or plays previously 
submitted to the Community Theatre will not 
be accepted. The Community Theatre re- 
serves the right and guarantees to give the 
prize-winning plays professional production 
at its own playhouse, not later than January 
I, 1923, and will pay the author a royalty of 
$100 for every week of production after the 
first week in the case of the full-length play, 
and of $25 in the case of the one-act play. 
The Theatre also reserves the right to pro- 
duce the play professionally outside its own 
playhouse, and agrees to pay the author at a 
rate to be determined on. It will retain an 
interest in the prize-winning play for a period 
of three years after the initial production, and 
shall have ten per cent. of the author’s royal- 
ties from amateur and professional produc- 
tion during that period. In the event of di- 
rect sale of the dramatic or motion-picture 
rights, the Theatre shall receive ten per cent. 
of the sale. The Theatre also shall have the 
right to present any play submitted, and in 
such case the rights and emoluments specified 
for the prize-winning play shall apply. All 
manuscripts must be typewritten on one side 
of the paper and must carry the inscription : 
Submitted in the Community Theatre of 
Hollywood Prize Play Contest. Manuscripts 
must be signed with a pen name or distin- 
guishing mark and be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the name and ad- 
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dress of the author. 
October 15. 


The contest will close 


The Chicago Madrigal Club announces the 
nineteenth annual competition for the W. W. 
Kimball Company prize of $100 for the best 
setting of Samuel Richard Gaine’s poem, 
“Sing Again, My Heart, and Chant It,” a 
copy of which will be sent on application. 
The composer must be a resident of the 
United States, and the setting must be in 
madrigal form for a chorus of mixed voices, 
a capella, and must be polyphonic — all voices 
equally melodic. Parts may be doubled at 
pleasure, and the composition should be kept 
within a reasonable vocal compass. Composi- 
tions, bearing fictitious mames, and accom- 
panied by sealed envelopes, having the fictiti- 
ous name on the outside and containing real 
name and address, should be sent to the con- 
ductor of the club, D. A. Clippinger, 617 
Kimball Building, Chicago, by September 1. 
The award will be made October 1, and the 
prize-winning composition will become the 
property of the Chicago Madrigal Club, and 
will be produced by the Club at its 
concert of the season of 1921-1922. 


second 





The Birmingham Writer's Club is offering 
a prize of $150 for the best poem submitted 
to be read on the occasion of Birmingham's 
semi-centennial celebration to be held the 
coming fall. The exact date of the closing 
of the contest will be announced later, and 
poems should be sent to Mrs. J. N. Corne- 
lius, President Birmingham’s Writer’s Club, 
1410 North Twenty-fourth street, 
ham, Alabama. 


sirming- 





The New York Evening Post wants photo- 
graphs of unusual interest and beauty, and 
offers monthly prizes of $15 and $10 for the 
best subjects of unusual character, or possibly 
unusual treatment of otherwise 
subjects. Interior views, unless some _ ex- 
ceptional merit is displayed, are not wanted. 
The competition will close September 30, and 
October 1 additional prizes of $50, $25, and 
$15 for the -entire contest will be given. 
Prints, which have not been published, should 


well known 


be sent to the Graphic Section, Evening Post, 
20 Vesey street, New York. Postage should 
be sent for return. Photographs not awarded 
a prize but suitable for publication will be 
paid for at fair prices, according to size and 
merit. 


David Stoffer, of Harvard University, has 
won this year’s Baldwin prize, offered an- 
nually for the best essay on municipal govy- 
ernment by a college student. The subject of 
the winning essay is, “ The Effect of Non- 
-artizan Elections on the Formation of 
Municipal Parties.” 


Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism: for the best 
novel published this year, $1,000 ; for the best play 
performed in New York, $1,000; for the best book 
of the year on United States history, $1,000; for the 
best volume of verse by an American author, $1,000. 
Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,000 and 
a $500 medal, and three traveling scholarships 
ing a value of each. All offered annually 
under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 

Prizes of $5,000, $2,500, $1,000, and $500, and twenty 
prizes of $250 each for the best 
stories published by the Photoplay 
1921. Particulars in August Writer 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $390, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the 
field submitted by June 2r, 1922. 
Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay English Lit- 
erature, value to £roo, offered j Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WriteR 

Prizes of $500, $250, $150, and $100 for best letters 
on “ My Greatest Problem — How I Solved It,” 
Physical Culture, New York, contest to 
close September 1. Particulars in April Writer. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng 
land for the best work of imaginative | 
English prose or poetry by an author 
years of age that is published durin 
twelve months. 


American 


hav- 
$1,500 


twenty-four short 


Magazine during 


economic 
Particulars in May 
Prize for 


annually by the 


offered by 


terature in 
under forty 


g the previous 


Prize of $1,0co for the best essay on “ Contribu 


tions of Jews to Hygiene,” offered by the 
Society of America, Philadelphia, 
close November 1, 1922. Particulars in 
April WRITER. 


Prize of $s0 offered by Telling Tales for the best 


lyrical poem submitted by November 1. Particular 


Publication 
petition to 





culars 
in March Writer. 

Ten prizes of $100 each offered by the True Story 
Magazine for the best true stories submitted during 
1921. Particulars in July Wri 

Prize of $soo for the best story. and prizes of $150 
each for the five next best stories ffered by tl 
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New Success Magazine, contest closing December 
31. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of 100 guineas offered by the Talbot Press, 
Dublin, for the best Irish novel submitted by June 
1, 1922. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris, to be divided equally this 
year and next between the two best essays on 


“ Toleration in Economics, Religion, and Politics.” 





Contest for this year’s prize to close September 1, 


and for next year’s prize, not later than March 1, 


1922. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000, $500 and $500 offered by the Fran- 
cis D. Pollak Foundation for Economic Research 
for the best essays submitted during 1921. Particu- 
lars in March Writer. 

rhomas A. Edison prize of $500 for the most mer: 
torious research on “ The Effects of Music,” con 
test to close Oct. 1. Manuscripts should be sent to 
W. V. Bingham, Director Division of Applied Psy- 
chology, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. Particulars in May WRiTER. 

American Music Optimists’ prize of $500 for the 
best quintet (piano and strings ) by an American 
composer. Competition will close November 1. Par- 
ticulars in February Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a symphony, and a prize of $500 
for a piece of chamber music, offered by the Pad- 
erewski Fund for American Composers, contest clos- 


ing September 15. Particulars in June Writer. 


Two prizes, each of $200, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
a monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
1920, WRITER. 


Particulars in April, 


Berkshire Music Colony prize f $1,0 to the 
composer of the best string quartette, contest clos 
ing April 15, 1922. Particulars in July Writer 

Prizes amounting to $10,000 offered by Thomas A 
Edison for the best phrases of four r five words 
that will clearly distinguish his new musical pl 
graph from other sound-producing devices, contest 
closing September Particulars in July WRITER 

Prize of $s0 offered by the Depauw University 
School of Music for the best composition for organ 
submitted by January Em culars ’ July 
WRITER. 

Prize of $200 offered by the Matinee Musical (¢ ) 
of Philadelphia for a dramatic mu sical setting, an 


peretta, based on Longfellow’s poem, “ The Mas 


ticulars in July Writer. 


Prize of $500 offered by the World M. P. Corpora- 


tion for a second verse for the song, “ Empty 


Arms.” Particulars in July Writer. 


Prize of $200 in gold for the best pageant base 
ipon the history of osteopathy, ffered by the 
School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo., contest clos 
ing January 1, 1922. Particulars in July Writer 

Prizes aggregating $3 ffered by the Americar 
Humane Association, Albany, for the best essay 
dealing with the trapping evil, c est exte ed t 
end December 31. Particulars in June Writer 


ue of Pandora,” contest c sing November 1 Par- 


Prize of $100 offered by Glenville Kleiser for the 
best list of fifty prose similes selected from standard 
authors. Contest closes November 1. Particulars in 
July Writer. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — $200 for.a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. Particulars in April 
WRITER. 

Monthly prize of five dollars for best criticism of 
the most distinctive story in Brief Stories ( formerly 
Little Story Magazine), Philadelphia. Particulars 
in April WRiTER. 

Honorarium of $50 for the most meritorious piece 
of poetry published in the Granite Monthly during 
1921. Particulars in January WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bos- 
ton ) for photographs, in an advanced competition 
and a beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
( New York) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
written by: Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 
WRITER. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each 
day. Particulars in May WRITER. 


CURRENF LITERARY TOPICS. 





Fitness for Newspaper Work.— A young 
man — the kind with bright eyes that one 
thinks of as doing first-rate work somewhere 

was asking for a chance in the newspaper 
business. 

“What are you doing now?” the editor 
asked. 

“Reading proof on a trade paper. It’s 
pretty dull, reading other people’s stuff all 
the time. I want to write myself, and I want 
to get close to life.” 

“What kind of a trade paper?” 

“ Textiles.” 

“Seems to me textiles are pretty close to 
life,” remarked the editor. “ About as close 
as your shirt. Why don’t you write about 
textiles ?” 

“T don’t know anything about textiles.” 

“Did you ever read a book or an article 
about weaving? Or about dyeing? Or about 
cotton, or wool?” 

“Well, no, I can’t say I ever did.” 

“You've missed, something. Every corner 
of geography, every chapter of human his- 
tory, every development of chemistry in war 
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and peace, a thousand lines of commerce and 
manufacture, the whole subject of the rela- 
tions between capital and labor interlace with 
the textile industry. Wherever men have 
passed a step beyond the naked savagery they 
have used textiles. They have woven grass 
and hair, both animal and human hair; vege- 
table fibres like cotton and flax, metals — 
you have heard of chain armor and steel 
shirts. The loom is found from pole to pole. 

“You are on the edge of one of the basic 
industries, in a position to understand and 
write about something that intimately con- 
cerns the welfare of people everywhere in 
the world. And you haven't bothered to 
look an inch beyond the end of your nose. 

“Why should I suppose that a fellow who 
has seen nothing in the textile trade but typo- 
graphical errors in proofs, who hasn't had 
enterprise enough to salt down for his own 
information any of the great things passing 
his own door, could see anything in the world 
with which the newspaper deals, even if he 
did ‘get closer to life’? If the job you are 
in hasn’t awakened any interest —” 

“TI get you,” interrupted the lad. “ Thank 
you very much. I’ve been asleep at the 
switch. I’m going back to the job, to get 
‘close to life’ right there.”. — New York 
Evening Post. 


A Golden Rule for Authors.—I should 
say that the first and most golden rule for a 
writer of short stories is this : Never start 
out to write the story until you have got the 
whole thing fixed in your head. You must 
write it in your head first. This does not 
mean that extraneous matter must not creep 
in — indeed, you will probably find some of 
your best coloring coming from happy acci- 
dents ! — but the form and shape and plot 
must be definitely determined, and the charac- 
ters you are going to portray must be clearly 
visualized. — Stacy Aumonier, in the Literary 
Review. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


AMERICAN EnGiisH. By Gilbert M. Tucker. 375 pp. 
Cloth, New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1921. 
Beginning with a defence of American 

speech and writing, contraverting assertions 

that American English is degenerating, Mr. 

Tucker goes on to describe the ten important 








treatises devoted to American speech that 
have from time to time appeared, showing the 
merits and demerits of each. Bartlett’s 
“Dictionary of Americanisms,” he points out 
— although he says it is still a standard work 
on the subject in more than 5,600 entries 
lists hardly more than 450 genuine and dis- 
tinct Americanisms now in respectable use. 
Of the remainder, nearly 400 are set down by 
the author himself as of British origin, and 
at least 750 more are also certainly British, 
although Mr. Bartlett was not aware of it. 
Mr. Tucker speaks well of Thornton's 
“American Glossary,” the only work of the 
kind since Bartlett that is not founded on the 
labors of that diligent compiler, and of Mr. 
Mencken’s “The American Language,” of 
which a new edition is in preparation. In the 
chapter on Exotic Americanisms, Mr. Tucker 
gives a list, filling 150 pages, of more than 
1,100 expressions supposed by Bartlett and 
others to be peculiar to this country, with 
evidence that most of them, perhaps all, are 
of foreign origin, while in the following 
chapter, “ Some Real Americanisms,” he gives 
a list of about 1,900 words and phrases that 
appear for the most part to be genuine Ameri- 
canisms — the two lists together accounting 
for all the words of any importance that are 
dealt with in the ten important treatises men- 
tioned, with a considerable number of addi- 
tions. A chapter on the bibliography of the 
subject lists both books and articles in perto- 
dicals, and there is a complete index of all 
the words mentioned. Every writer should 
own a copy of this book and study it. 
Scenario Writinc Topay. By Grace Lytton. 
pp. Cloth. Boston : 
1921. 





179 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Miss Lytton is herself a successful scenario 
writer and has been an associate of her 
mother, Florence Hull Winterburn, in con- 
ducting the scenario department of moving- 
picture magazines. In “Scenario Writing 
Today,” she points out in the opening chapter 
the difference between writing a literary story 
and a screen-story, laying stress on the idea 
that in scenario writing the thing of chief 
importance is action. The following chapters 
are headed : How and Where to Get Scenario 
Ideas ; The Thought Back of Your Story ; 
The Plot ; The Characters ; Locale and At- 
mosphere ; The Commercial Side ; Titles and 
Screen Terms; The Art of Picturizing ; 
What Is and What Is Not Possible on the 
Screen ; Writing the Brief Synopsis or Out- 
line ; and Continuity and Scene Plot. In 
the chapter on “The Commercial Side of 
Scenario-writing,” Miss Lytton gives warning 
that there has been great exaggeration about 
the fortunes made. “I hate to shatter a bril- 
liant bubbie,” she says, “but better the truth 
at first than a disappointment in the end.” 
Speaking of all the different people who have 
to handle the material in making a story into 
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a photoplay she says: “First there is the 
continuity writer, who spends at least six 
weeks in making a working scenario from the 
book. Please note that the modern workmg 
scenario is a complicated thing. It sometimes 
amounts to the bulk of a printed volume and 
omits no smallest detail necessary for the in- 
formation of the director. It is a fortunate 
thing for the author that he is not required 
to do this work, for it is a profession in it- 
self, and few authors have the natural ability 
or training to cope with it.” To illustrate 
what continuity writing means, Miss Lytton 
prints in full a modern photoplay — the actual 
working scenario from which a film was made 
—filling thirty-seven pages of her book. 
ScrentiFic TERMS. 
Definition of Terms in 
Anatomy, Cytology, 
. F. Henderson 
New 


A DICTIONARY OF Pronuncia- 


tion, Derivation, and 
Biology, Botany, Zoology, 


Embryology, Physiology. By 
and Ww. DD. 


Henderson. 354 pp. Cloth. 
York: D. Van 


Nostrand Company. 1920. 

A work useful not only to specialists but 
also to readers of serious books and journals 
generally and especially to writers who have 
to deal with multifarious subjects is this dic- 
tionary of scientific terms, which gives in 
handy form definitions of about ten thousand 
terms, including several hundred lately-coined 
expressions, many of which have not hitherto 
appeared in any dictionary. The subjects 
selected for treatment are : Biology and its 
allies, Anatomy, Botany, Zoology, Embry- 


ology, Cytology, Physiology ; and some terms 


Palaeontology are in- 


in Bacteriology and } 
handy-sized 


cluded. The usual dictionary 
contains comparatively few scientific terms, 
so that this work will supply a want felt by 
many students of the biological sciences and 
by other readers. The definitions are clear 
and ample and the pronunciation and etymo- 
logy of the words defined are shown, with all 
Greek words transliterated to represent the 
sound of the original, since many readers are 
not familiar with the Greek alphabet. The 
book is useful not only for reference but for 
study to increase the vocabulary, since knowl- 
edge of the derivation of scientific terms 
throws a flood of light on the structure and 
meaning of the innumerable English words in 
general that are similarly derived, besides ex- 
plaining a good deal of writing that to ordin- 
ary readers would be _ unintelligible. Any 
writer who will devote a few minutes daily to 
study of this book will increase notably not 
only his stock of useful words not alone 
scientific terms — but his general knowledge. 
Tue Rvusstan Bowsnevix Revotution. By Edward 

Alsworth Ross, Professor of Sociolo University 

of Wisconsin. Illustrated. 32 pp. Cloth. New 

York: The Century Company. 1921. 

A book of real informative value is this 
unprejudiced history of the ten eventful 
months in Russia from the fall of the Czar 
to the inauguration of the Soviet Republic. 


Professor Ross was making a tour of Russia 
when the revolution of March, 1917, was ac- 
complished, and to the material gathered at 
first-hand he has added other material from 
Russian sources, which he has spent months 
in collecting and verifying. His book is writ- 
ten not to make outa case but to set forth the 
significant facts, and its impartial conclusions 
are drawn only from a study of the facts 
themselves, so that, considering Professor 
Ross’s peculiar qualifications for the task, the 
book is of unusual importance. So much 
misinformation has come out of Russia and 
so many contradictory assertions about con- 
ditions there are being printed every day that 
it is a relief to get a dependable statement of 
facts by an impartial authority. The greatest 
sociological experiment of all time has been 
going on in Russia, and the outside world 
knows for a certainty hardly anything about 
it. Professor Ross’s book shows clearly the 
movement of the inevitable course of events 
that led up to the establishment of the Soviet 
government, and it is good news that he is to 
follow it with a second book, to be entitled 
“The Russian Soviet Republic,” giving the’ 
history of the first several years of Russia 
under the government set up by the Bolshe- 
viki. “The Russian Bolshevik Revolution ” 
is illustrated with more than thirty half-tone 
pictures from photographs, and every page in 
it is of interest and value. No writer on cur- 
rent topics can afford to miss this book. 


Dreams. By André 
York: Alfred A. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, 
Tridon. 161 pp. 
Knopf. 1921. 
André Tridon is a Frenchman, educated 

abroad and in America, who is now practising 

psychoanalysis in New York. In this book he 
makes an attempt at correlating sleep and 
dreams and at explaining sleep through 
dreams. Sleep, he says, partakes of all the 
characteristics of normal life, the only essen- 
tial difference being the greater withdrawal of 
attention from reality in normal sleep than in 
normal waking lives. To sleep does not mean 
“perchance to dream,” but to dream from the 
very second when we close our eyes to the 
time when we open them again, — although 
most people forget their dreams, as they for- 
get their waking thoughts, —and the nerson- 
ality of the dreamer expresses itself through 
his dreams. Mr. Tridon goes on to discuss 
dream life, wish fulfillment, nightmares, 
prophetic dreams, recurrent dreams, neurosis 
and dreams. sleeplessness, dream interpreta- 
tion, and other kindred subjects, in chapters 
that are full of interest, whether the reader 
is readv to accent the author’s conclusions or 
not. Sleeplessness, he asserts, is due to the 
fact that in our fear of incompletely repressed 
cravings we do not dare to become through 
the unconsciousness of sleep our primitive 


SLEEP, AND 
Cloth. New 
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selves, and in his chapter on the subject, after 
suggesting various methods of inducing sleep, 
he concludes that the real mission of sleep is 
to free the unconscious, to relieve the tension 
due to repression, and to give absolutely free 
play to the organic activities which builds up 
the individual. 

Princess Satome. A Tale of the Days of Camel- 
bells. By Burris Jenkins. With a frontispiece by 

Gayle Huskins. 352 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia: J. 

B. Lippincott Company. 1921. 

“Princess Salome,” which the publishers 
put in the class with “Quo Vadis” and “ Ben 
Hur,” tells the story of the daughter of 
Herodias, to whom for her dancing was 
awarded the head of John the Baptist on a 
charger. The Princess herself is shown not 
as a wanton dancer of the Seven Veils, but as 
a high-spirited, pure-hearted maiden, whose 
soul is killed by her wicked mother. The 
charm of the story, however, is not in the ad- 
ventures of Salome and her lover, Stephanas, 
afterward Stephen the Martyr, not in the 
idyllic love of Mary of Bethany and Shaoul, 
known to Christendom as the Apostle Paul, 
but in the vivid word-pictures of life in the 
Orient and the skill with which the author has 
woven together the various episodes in the life 
of the Nazarene and His friends, as revealed 
in the Gospels, into a continuous narrative, 
showing sympathetic knowledge of the sacred 
and profane history of the time and power to 
enthrall the reader. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 

[ THe WriTeR is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refet- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 
edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of THe Writer’s readers.] 
An Etymotocicat DicTIONARY OF 

LisH. By Ernest Weekley, M. A. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 1921. 
CamMPING AND Woopcrart. A Handbook for Vaca- 

tion Campers and for Travelers in the Wilderness. 

By Horace Kephart. Two volumes in one: Vol- 

ume I, Camping. 405 pp.; Volume II, Woodcraft, 


MopERN 
1,569 pp. Cloth. 


Enc- 


479 pp. Cloth, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 10921. 

HIGHLAND LiGcut, AND OTHER Poems. By Henry 
Adams Bellows. 135 pp. Cloth. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1921. 

Tue Tryst. By Grace Livingston Hill. 350 pp. 
Cloth. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1921. 

Tue Human Community, oR THE TRUE SoctaL 
Orver. A Prophecy. By L. H. Koepsel. 121 pp. 
Paper. San Francisco: The Human Community. 
1919. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals con- 
taining the articles mentioned in the following refer- 
ence list will confer a favor if they 
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mention THE 





Tue EvotvtTion oF WHIMSICALITY. 
Harper’s Monthly for July. 


E. V. Lucas. 








THE 


Most Mysterious MANUSCRIPT IN THE 
W orp. 


Did Roger Bacon Write It and Has the 


Key Been Found? John H. Manly, Ph. D. Har- 
per’s Magazine for July. 
WRITERS AND Writinc. Edward S. Martin. Edi- 


tor’s Easy Chair, in Harper’s Magazine for July. 


Some Rinc Heroes or Fiction. Arthur Bartlett 


Maurice. Bookman for July. 

Cart Sanpsurc. Paul Rosenfeld. Bookman for 
July. 

CRITICIZING THE Critic. John S. Sumner. Book- 
man for July. 

Four YEARS, 1887-1891. — II. William Butler 
Yeats. Dial for July. 

Tue Truth Asout “ Literary Lyncuinc.” John 
S. Sumner. Dial for July. 

Tue Hanp oF THE DESIGNER IN ADVERTISING ART. 
Illustrated. Arts and Decoration for July. 

Joun O’ Birps (John Burreughs ). Mabel Ans- 


ley Murphy. St. Nicholas for July. 


THE STRENGTH AND THE WEAKNESS OF JOHN Bur 


rouGcuHs. Current Opinion for July. 

BaRRETT WENDELL. With frontispiece portrait. 
George P. Baker. Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for 
June. 

Wuat “An Epition” Is. A. C. Kinsey. Book- 
seller and Stationer for July 1. 

Prizes AND Prize Compositions. Musical Cour- 
ier for July 7. 

AccOUNTING FOR Our Comepiges. Literary Digest 
for July 2. 

Is Our Literature “ StrRaANGLED WitH A Petti- 


coat”? Joseph Hergesheimer, in the Yale Review. 
Literary Digest for July 2. 
Fears OF More LaAvuREATEs. 
July 9. 
Dante Deap Six Hunprep YEArs. 
gest for July 23. 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT: 
AUTHORS’ 


Literary Digest for 


Literary Di- 


1821-1921. Nation for 
Bureau OF CENSORSHIP. 


Nation for July 13. 


July 13. 
Max McConn. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Richards ( Laura E. 
Richards ) celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary June 18 at their home in Gardi- 
ner, Maine. 

Mrs. Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff was 
married July 30 to Donald Carr, of New York. 

Parker Fillmore and Miss Louise Dutton, 
both authors, were married recently in New 
York City. 

Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart is recovering 
from a serious operation. 

Approximately $4,000,000 will be available 
soon for the construction and maintenance of 
the James Gordon Bennett Memorial Home 
for Journalists, provided for in the will of 
James Gordon Bennett. Where the home will 
be located has not yet been determined. 
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Dr. Blanche Colton Williams, chairman of 
the O. Henry Memorial Prize Committee, has 
sailed for Europe. She has arranged, how- 
ever, that the work of the committee shall be 
carried on during her absence, and upon her 
return in September the selecting of the 
stories for the volume of O. Henry Memor- 
ial Stories for 1921 will be brought toward 
completion, 


The Houghton Mifflin Company has pub- 
lished a biographical record and study of the 
life and work of Paul Verlaine, by Harold 
Nicolson. 


A psychopathic and bibliographical study of 
Edgar Allan Poe, by John W. Robertson, has 
been published by Brough, of San 
Francisco. 


Sruce 


“ Historic English,” by the late Dr. James 
C. Fernald, is published by the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 


“The Tale of Terror,” by Edith Birkhead 
( E. P. Dutton & Co.) is a description of the 
growth and development of supernatural fic- 
tion in English literature, beginning with the 
vogue of the Gothic romance and tale of ter- 
ror toward the end of the eighteenth century. 


“ Books and Folks,” by Edward N. Teall 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons ) consists of a series 
of informal talks on books, reviewing, read- 
ing, the place of the newspaper in art and 
letters, and kindred topics. 

“Ernest Renan,” by Professor Lewis Free- 
man Mott, is published by D. Appleton & Co. 

“Modern French Writers,” by G. Turquet- 
Milnes, is published by Robert M. McBride 
& Co. 

“Studies in Modern Poetry,” by 
Olivero, Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Turin ( Oxford University 
Press ), is a critical survey of the work of 
Poe, Swinburne, Mallarme, Varlaine, Claudel, 
other poets of various 


Federico 


Verhaeuren, and 
nationalities. 
“Shelley and Calderon, and Other Essays 
on English and Spanish Poetry,” by Salvador 
de Madariaga ( E. P. Dutton & Co.) includes 
papers on “English Sidelights on Spanish 
Literature,” “Spanish Popular Poetry,” and 


“The Case of Wordsworth.” 


“Voltaire in His Letters,” by S. G. Tallen- 
tyre, is published by G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

“Vanessa and Her Correspondence with 
Jonathan Swift,” edited by A. Martin Free- 
man ( Houghton Mifflin Co.), gives the com- 
plete correspondence, printed for the first 
time, from the original manuscripts, together 
with many additional letters to other corre- 
spondents bearing upon this series of episodes 
in Swift's life. 

“ Keats,” with notes by H. Buxton Forman, 
is published by the Oxford University Press. 

“John Dryden and a British Academy,” by 
Oliver Farrar Emerson, is one of the publi- 
cations of the Oxford University Press. 

“ Britain’s Tribute to Dante in Literature 
and Art,” by Paget Toynbee, is published by 
the Oxford University Press. 

The Biblio, a new magazine devoted to the 
purchase and dispersal of rare books, auto- 
graph letters, and manuscripts, edited by Will 
M. Clemens, is published at Pompton Lakes, 
N. J. 

Dr. Howard A. Bridgman, D. D., has re- 
signed the editorship of the Congregational- 
ist, which he has held for thirty-four years, 
to become the head of Lawrence Academy, 
Groton, Mass. 

Mrs. F. Marion Crawford and three chil- 
dren are suing Eltinge F. Warner, Ten 
Broeck Terhune, and Amerigo Serrao for 
$50,000 damages for alleged failure to keep 
contract for the filming of some of the novel- 
ist’s stories. According to the complaint, 
the contract provided for the payment of 
$5,000 for each production made and a three- 
and-one-half per cent. royalty on the exhibi- 
tions. 

The estate of E. W. Hornung is valued at 
£11,907, while that of Florence Barclay is 
no less than £33,749. 

Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., died at Jenkin- 
town, Penn., June 22, aged fifty-nine. 

Douglas Story died near Kotah, Rajputana, 
India, July 10, aged forty-eight. 

Lloyd Mifflin died in Norwood, Lancaster 
County, Penn., July 16, aged seventy-four. 


Mrs. Mary Louisa died in 
London recently. 


Molesworth 





